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ABSTRACT 



An experiment was designed and conducted for the 
Community College Department of Sociology. The objective was to 
determine rhe significant difference between the objective knowledge 
of sociology learned, and retained by groups taught by the systems 
approach method as compared to the lecture-discussion method. The 
systems analysis method is based on Bloom's Taxonomy of Education 
Objectives: Cognitive Domain. Teaching emphasis is on comprehension 
and evaluation or problem solving, demanding repetitive 
analysis-synthesis in the hierarchical development of skills, 
abilities and knowledge. An analysis of covariance was conducted for 
one experimental class which was divided into small groups of 3-4 for 
interaction and group decision making (systems approach) , and four 
control classes (lecture, discussion) . Students had not been exposed 
to previous sociology courses or the experimental course 
(introduction to Sociology). An objective sociology test was used as 
criterion score and the grade point average as a control score. It 
was found that there is no significant difference between the classes 
in the department. (SBE) 
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BACKGROUND OF STUDY 



If the community college is truly to live up to its explicit 
commitment of being a "teaching institution" then it must experiment 
with innovative methods of teaching on the college level as well as 
concerning itself with the personal and professional qualifications 
of its instructors. Often, however, there develops an intra-departmental 
conflict which may become a source of serious dissent ion if not promptly 
resolved when one or more members of a department experiment with an 
instructional method which is seemingly diametrically opposed to the 
established traditional method used within the department. This conflict 
usually results in accusations from both sides that "your students are 
not learning anything." This study was motivated by such a conflict. 
Consequently, the researcher was asked to conduct an experiment which 
would (1) determine if there is any significant difference between the 
objective knowledge of sociology obtained by the groups taught by the 
systems- analysis approach and the groups taught by the lecture-discussion 
method; (2) determine if there is any significant difference in the 
objective knowledge of sociology learned by the two groups taught by 
the same method and (3) determine the retention of objective knowledge 
of sociology learned by the various methods. 

Parts one and two were to be completed during the spring quarter 
of 1968 and part three was to be completed during the 1968-1969 school 



year. 



SUMMARY OF THE SYSTEMS-ANALYSIS APPROACH 



The systems- ana lysis method is based on the cognitive theory 
of learning from Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives . A 
brief look at the taxonomy will be helpful in understanding the 
basic philosophy underlying the method used in the experimental 
class. The taxonomy is organized into six major classes: 1.00 

(knowledge); 2.00 (comprehension); 3.00 (application); 4.00 (analysis); 
5.00 (synthesis); and 6.00 (evaluation). 1 Class 1.00, knowledge , 
makes demands on the psychological processes of remembering and 
recall. Class 2.00, comprehension , demands the ability to know 
what is being communicated and the ability to make some use of the 
ideas contained in the communication. Normally, this is the largest 
class of intellectual skills and abilities emphasized in college. 

Class 3.00, application , demands th* transfer of training in the 
sense that most of what we learn is intended for application to 
problem situations. Class 4.00, analysis , demands the breakdown of 
material into its constituent parts and a detection of the relationships 
of the parts, their organization, and their composition as an aid to 
fuller comprehension or as a prelude to an evaluation of the material. 
Class 5.00, synthesis , demands a recombination of the parts of previous 
experience with new material reconstructed into a new better-integrated 
whole "innovation." This is the category which provides most for 
creative behavior on the part of the learner. Class 6.00, evaluation , 
demands the making of judgments about the value of ideas and work 

1 Benjamin S. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives : Cognitive 

Domain (New York, 1956), p* 18. 
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solutions. However, this is not necessarily the last step in thinking 
or in problem solving; it will. In some cases, be only the prelude to 
the acquisition of new knowledge and a new attempt at comprehension or 
application or, perhaps a new analysis and synthesis. 

The experimental method recognized the fact that knowledge is the 
raw material on which intellectual abilities and skills are built; 
however, it further recognized the fact that knowledge and the ability 
to use it appropriately are not synonymous. Because of this, the 
systems-analysis approach to learning placed a teaching emphasis at 
levels 2.00-6.00. 2 

The term was divided into seven somewhat equal time periods with 
an assignment in "systems-analysis" as the focus for each of the seven 
units. Systems-analysis is simply a demand for repetitive analysis- 
synthesis, analysis-synthesis as the basic cognitive tool. To use 
this systems-analysis approach, the quarterly syllabus in the Introduction 
to Sociology course was divided into seven units. 



Unit 


Assignment 


Key Concepts 


One 


"Group Decision Making" 


small group techniques, consensus, 
objectivity, steps in scientific 
research, behavioral sciences 


Two 


"Class Survey" 


social class, role, status, role 
conflict, class-typed behavior, etc. 


Three 


"Spokane's Geographic 
Structure" 


ecological processes, patterns of 
urban design, urban life, etc. 


Four 


'Two Modem Industrial 
Societies" 


socialization, meaning of culture, 
group (primary, secondary) norm, 
mores, ethnocentrism , etc. 



2 There is the resulting implied assumption in this study that the 
traditional method emphasizes level 1.00, knowledge. 
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Unit 


Assignment 


Five 


"Two Primitive Societies 


Six 


"The Case of Mohamed S." 


Seven 


"The Superior Society" 



Key Concepts 

cooperation, conflict, competition, 
assimilation, accomodation, etc . 

social change, social movements, 
cultural base, culture lag, innovation, 
change agent, etc . 

any pertinent concepts anywhere in the 
text or in other sources 



In order to obtain as much student involvement as possible during 
the course the classes were broken into small groups of three or four 
members. Fifty per cent of the grade was determined by the group effort 
and fifty per cent of the grade was determined by individual test results. 

The class procedure was as follows for each unit of work: 



Class 

Time Activity Description of Activity 



1 day Introductory Lecture An overview of major concepts to be 

dealt with in the unit assignment 
and in the unit test-retest 



2-4 days Small group work 



1 day Lecture-discussion 



1 day Ur t test-retest 



1 day Unit review 



The division of labor for successful 
completion of the assignment and the 
reaching of a consensus regarding the 
final form of the assignment 

(1) Collection of assignments at the 
beginning of this period, some of 
which are read to the class 

(2) Lecture to bring fuller meaning 
to the unit's "big picture" 

An objective test keyed to levels 
2.00 through 6.00 of the taxonomy is 
given, first individually, then to 
each small group. The difference between 
the mean individual scores in a group, 
and that group's consensus on the test 
is computed. The number thus derived 
(Group Consensus Deviation) becomes 
part of their group score for the term. 

It is an objective measure of effective 
group decision-making. 
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Test and assignments handed back and 
discussed 



The assignments were scored according to the following criteria: 



— Format 2 points 

(readable, sensibly structured, integrated) 

— Data used 3 points 

(Sufficient, pertinent, significant, any slighted?) 

— Use of text 4 points 

(reasonable ranking and grouping, cross-filing of 
text with data) 

--Graphics 2 points 

(readable presentation of key data in graphic form) 

The value of using systems -ana lysis as a format for assignments in 

an introductory course is based on two considerations. First, since the 

taxonomy is arranged in a hierarchy, each category demands the development 

of pertinent skills, abilities and knowledges lower in the classification 

order. The finished assignments are both analysis and synthesis, while 

their successful completion demands student intellectual activity at 

levels 1.00 through 6.00. Secondly, systems-analysis is a relatively 

easy format for students to develop, and permits much quicker correction 

than does the traditional essay. Further, it minimizes the need for 

literary style (it takes the assignments out of the category of being 

"English compositions") which permits maximum consideration of sociological 

concepts and their interrelationships. Since it is an easier literary 

form to master than the essay, it creates much less threat to the student 

with marginal literary abilities, although it does stress the importance 

of writing meaningful and succinct phrases, the proper use of paragraphs 

and total structuring for ease of reading.^ 

A major benefit of group decision making is the opportunity it affords 

2 See Appendix I 

S 
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all members of the class to discuss sociology. Since the groups are small 
enough to provide for maximum intellectual interaction, more of the class 
become actively involved throughout the term than is possible in a teacher- 
dominated, class-wide discussion structure. Further, small groups that 
function effectively are self- correcting in their development of under- 
standings. At points where members of groups falter for understanding, 
the instructor steps in, prodding for clarification of meaning, redirecting 
thought patterns, and giving support . 3 

PROCEDURE 

Since it was in no way practical to match the various groups being 
tested, the research design used an analysis of covariance. The classes 
involved were five: one experimental class taught by the systems-analysis 

approach (Class E) and four control classes taught by the lecture-discussion 
method (Classes C^, C2, C3, C^). The latter four classes were taught by 
two instructors, each teaching two classes using the lecture-discussion 
method. All the classes contained students who registered without 
knowledge of the experimental conditions at the first of the spring quarter. 
The students had not been exposed to previous sociology courses nor to 
other instructors teaching the same course. It was, with perhaps some 
minor exceptions, the first time any student had taken Introduction to 
Sociology. The criterion variable was the score obtained from each group 
on an objective test taken from questions selected at random from the 

^The instructor consequently felt that he was able to be in touch 
with the intellectual processes of 60 students in a much more effective 
manner than was possible through the lecture method, not only because 
the groups are, for the most part, self-corrective, but also because 
he received a product from each group at seven regular intervals through- 
out the term. 
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test manual accompanying the class text, Sociology , by Paul B. Horton 



and Chester L. Hunt (2nd Edition, McGraw-Hill 1968). The ten chapters 
selected were chosen from a list of fifteen chapters ranked in order of 
preference submitted by the three instructors involved. Two different 
forms of the criterion test were administered. Form A of the test was 
administered to each group a week before the end of the spring quarter. 
Form B of the test was administered near the end of the fall, 1968 
quarter to each student of the sample still enrolled at Spokane Community 
College. Form A of the test was again administered to each student of 
the sample still enrolled in Spokane Community College in the late 
spring of 1969. 

The control variable was the spring, 1968 college grade point 
average for each student in the study. This was taken from the grade 
transcript of each student involved in the study. The grade point 
average was used as a generalized score of ability. 

Forms A and B of the test were compiled fron the chapters chosen by 
the instructors. One instructor, the instructor using the experimental 
approach, chose chapters throughout the book and ranked them in his order 
of preference. The second instructor, using the traditional lecture 
method, ranked fifteen chapters beginning with the last chapter covered 
and with two exceptions going down to the first chapter. The third 
instructor, also using the lecture method, refused to rank saying that 
each chapter, in his opinion, was of equal importance. From this, 
chapters were chosen by rank order of preference. Chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, 

8, 9, 11, 13, 14, and 15 were chosen. From these chapters, five questions 
each were selected using a random table of numbers. Each form of the test 
consisted of fifty multiple choice, five item questions. 
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PA RVi> i AND I a OF THE STUDY 

Paxt i of the study was to ascertain if there were any statistically 
significant difference between the objective knowledge of sociology obtained 
by the groups taught by the systems-analysis approach and the groups taught 
by the lecture-discussion method. Part II. of the study was to determine 

4 

if there were any statistically significant difference between the objective 
knowledge of sociology learned by the two groups taught by the same method. 
Form A of the test was administered to each class during the last week of 
classes of the spring, 1969, quarter. The students were not told they 
were to have a test. The instructors were asked to tell the students that 
on the next day they would take part in a research project and that there 
would be no formal lecture class. The test answers were marked on a fifty 
unit auto-mata 450 score card and graded with the college grading machine. 
The results were computed using the number- right score. An analysis of 
covariance was calculated to test for overall significant differences. 

A "t" test for differences between adjusted means was calculated to 
determine if there were any significant differences between the various 
groups involved. 

PART III OF THE STUDY 

Part III of the study was to determine if there were any statistically 
significant differences between the retention of objective knowledge of 
sociology learned by the two methods. This part of the study was in two 
parts. The first part was conducted at the close of the fall, 1968, 
quarter. Fona B of the test was administered to those students in the 
original population who were still enrolled at Spokane Community College. 
The second part was conducted at the close of the spring, 1969, quarter. 
Form A of the test was again administered to the original population still 

enrolled. 
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Students were invited by letter to take the tests. The results of these 
tests were analyzed by a covariance analysis with the sane control variables 
as the other two administr tions. 



RESULTS 

(Part I and II of Study) 

According to the research design, a fifty item test was administered 
to the students enrolled in Introduction to Sociology at Spokane Community 
College in the spring quarter of 1968. Descriptive data for each group 
is shown in table 1.0. 

Table 1.0 





E 


C 1 


C 2 


C 3 


c 4 


Total 


Number 


22 


33 


25 


51 


33 


164 


Test Mean 
Test o 


16.77 

4.49 


20.45 

5.07 


19.76 

3.01 


18.02 

3.76 


19.82 

3.73 


18.97 

4.25 


GPA Mean 
GPA o 


2.36 

.74 


1.96 

.87 


2.05 

.73 


2.43 

.81 


2.50 

.64 


2.28 

.80 



Table 1.0 Descriptive Data for Administration of Form A, in the Spring 
of 1968 



An analysis of covariance was calculated. The results of these 
computations were summarized in table 2.0.4 

Table 2.0 



Groups 
Within (w) 
Groups 
Total 



df 

159 


SS-y 

97725257 


234720465 


SSy 

27006538 


SS y 

2136754950 


or 

158 


4 


7.52950 


•24.82941 


264.28398 


409.92503 


4 


163 


104.78207 


209.37524 


2964.84756 


2546.47453 


162 




102.48125 



15.71897 



F 4 15g = 102.48125/13.52246 * 7.57859 * p<.001 

Table 2.0 Analysis of Covariance for Form A Administered Spring, 1968_, Usinfc 
the Spring 1968 CPA as the Control Variable 



4See Lindquist, p. 326 
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